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One week ago last Friday was the anniversary of the 
birth of Abraham Lincoln; tomorrow is the anniversary of 
the birth of George Washington. It is a felicitous cir- 
cumstance which thus easily associates these two names in 
our thought. | Washington has been called the Father of 
his Country; Lincoln its Saviour. That is saying too much 
because there were individual men with greater formative 
power in both eras than these. Samuel Adams, the master 
mind of the Revolution; Jefferson, the philosopher of Lib- 
erty; Franklin, the ideal Democrat, were such men. So 
at the later period:was Sumner and the band of great ag- 
itators who under the Anti-slavery flag made the sentiment 
which Lincoln used. But going deeper than that, it is 
proper to say that, the masses of men, the intelligence and 
virtue of the people, were the potent force out of which 
the country sprang, and by means of which, in its hour of 
peril, it was saved. Still it is true, that our attitude 
toward Washington does somewhat justify the application 
to him of the phrase, Father of his Country; still it is true, 
that our attitude toward Lincoln does somewhat justify 
the application to him of the phrase, Saviour of his Country. 
Both men hold exalted places in our hearts, because they 
were exalted men; exalted by the services to which they 
were called, in war and peace; exalted by the suffering they 
endured; exalted by the characters they developed; and 
Lincoln exalted by the crowning glory of martyrdom. I 
have said it is a felicitous circumstance which associates 
the names of these two men. Unlike in origin, unlike in 
endowment, unlike in many of their native instincts, they 


are forever comrades in the spirit, inthe supreme services 
rendered their fellow-countrymen. The citizen who 
looks for the most exalted examples of patriotic fervor and 
loyalty; the visitor from foreign shores who wants to see 
the personal embodiment of American principles, and the 
evolving American spirit turns naturally, I may say inevit- 
ably, to the great Virginian, and to the consummate pro- 
duct of the West. It is good for us to recall occasionally 
the lofty devotion of these two men in the consecrated 
careers to which they were summoned. No intellectual 
differences, no consideration of locality can blind any true 
American to their pre-eminent greatness in this respect. 
How touching and pathetic is the story of Washington’s 
efforts to recruit and maintain an army; his unflagging 
courage and fortitude when everything seemed going against 
him; his measureless faith when others were in despair; 
his refusal of compensation for services; his willingness to 
lay down the sceptre of power the moment his labors were 
done; his answer to the call of his fellow-citizens to assume 
‘the highest civil duties; the humility, moderation and 
strength with which he discharged those duties; and again 
the utter absence of the self-seeking qualities with which 
at the end of eight years in the presidency he retired to 
private life, “Firstin War, First in Peace, and First in the 
hearts of his countrymen.” Were I trying to give you his 
complete picture, I should need to speak at length upon 
what one has aptly called his great understanding; his good 
_Judgment; his organizing capacity. He met at Cambridge 
“a mixed multitude of 15,000 people, under very little dis- 
cipline, order or government;” hardly any two of them alike 
in dress or equipment; and largely without ammunition. 
He made of them the nucleus of an army with which he 
~ conquered one of the most powerful nations on earth. 
‘Confronted with the task of setting on its feet the new 
government, he summoned to his counsels a Cabinet of 
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conflicting elements—Jefferson the great democrat as Sec- 
retary of State, Hamilton the aristocrat as Secretary of the 
Treasury,—he got the very best service from each, he 
made these two engines of many antagonistic thoughts and 
instincts pull in the same direction, he furnished the bal- 
ance wheel without which all would have been chaos. 
Marvellous indeed was his judgment, his understanding in 
weighing character and using men, in taking the means at 
his disposal, and doing the very best possible with them. 
Were I trying to give you his complete picture, I should 
have to go on and catalogue his many virtues, as familiar to 
us as household words, his breadth of character, his integ- 
rity, his faithfulness to his convictions, his honorable dis- 
charge of every trust. It is not necessary at this late day 
to do all that. It has been done o’er and o’er again. It 
is safe to assume that from the lakes to the Gulf and from 
the Atlantic to the Pacific Sea the story is known and 
read of allmen. It is the summing up, the unreserved, 
unselfish, loyal consecration of his powers to the public 
welfare of which the recurring anniversary of his birth 
should always remind us. It would be a beautiful and 
fitting service, if in every High School and College 
in the land his farewell address could be read the 
coming week. It would not hurt any one of us to 
begin the day tomorrow, by such reading. The lofty 
strain of patriotic fervor which runs through it would shame 
much of our infidelity to American principles; it would in- 
spire us to greater love and appreciation of country. 
America—he placed that -name above locality, above 
party, above self. It meant something noble, inspiring, 
ideal to him. He laid upon its altar his most consecrated 
services, his pure and upright character, his sublime life. 
So that one hundred years later, Mr. Curtis speaking the 
approved verdict of time could say:—He held his stead- 
fast way, like the sun across the firmament, giving life and 


health and strength to the new nation; and, upon a search- 
ing survey of his administration, which established the 
fundamental principles of American policy in every de- 
partment of the government, there is no great act which 
his country would annul; no word spoken, no line written, 
no deed done by him, which justice would reverse or wis- 
dom deplore.’ Such is the record of this marvellous and 
fortunate man to which the season again calls our attention. 
When we think of Lincoln, our first feeling is that we are 
contemplating a different sort of character, as indeed in 
many respects we are. His early life of poverty and toil, 
his unpolished exterior, his sense of fun which never 
yielded much to what are commonly called the dignities and 
proprieties of men and occasions seemed to find little re- 
semblance in the life and character of Washington. The 
military element so prominent in Washington’s education 
was not matched in Lincoln’s, but instead of that in early 
lite, Lincoln had had an intellectual discipline unknown to 
Washington, and had achieved intellectual success, and 
given to the world intellectual products far beyond those 
which are associated with the name of Washington prior 
to his entrance to the presidency. The debates between 
Lincoln and Douglass were universally read in their time, 
and Lincoln’s statement that “the republic can not perman- 
ently endure, half slave and halt free” was profound and 
prophetic. Previous to 1860 there is little to suggest the 
association, now so common of these two great names. It 
is when the rebellion breaks out, it is when the hours of 
heavy responsibility and grave anxiety come that the lke- 
ness begins. In the struggles to maintain intact a dis- 
membering nation, in the work of selecting the right men 
to discharge impending duties, in preserving his faith in 
the triumph of right and justice and union in the midst of 
defeat and traud and_ self-seeking, Lincoln showed the 
same great qualities of broad understanding, of infinite 


patience, of mighty fortitude which distinguished Wash- 
ington in the field and at the helm of state. How inex- 
pressibly touching the words in his first inaugural address 
to the seceding states. As he nears the end of his earnest 
appeal in a height of rare and tender eloquence he says, 
“Tam loth to close. We are not enemies, but friends. 
We must not be enemies, though passion may have strained, 
it must not break our bonds of affection. |The mystic 
chords of memory stretching from every battle-field and 
patriot grave to every living heart and hearthstone all 
over this broad land, will yet swell the chorus of the union 
when again touched, as they surely will be, by the better 
angels of our nature.” It seems somehow as if he sensed 
perhaps more widely than he could have defined it what 
was to come, and out of the longings of his own heart, 
spoke as only those whose lps in some great ordeal God 
has touched, can speak. Some of us have not forgotten 
yet, the four years that followed that appeal, how it waked 
no response, how the work of dismemberment went on, 
and how that great head and heart carried their weighty 
burden with a devotion, a loyalty, a sacrifice of self to the 
great work in hand which makes one of the brightest pages 
in human history. And when summoned by his fellow 
citizens to a second term of service with what a prayer 
does he sanctify his second inaugural address, “Fondly do 
we hope, fervently do we pray that this mighty scourge 
of war may soon pass away. Yet if God wills that it con- 
tinue until all the wealth piled by the bondman’s two 
hundred and fifty years of unrequited toil shall be sunk, 
and till every drop of blood drawn with the lash shall be 
paid with another drawn with the sword, as was said three 
thousand years ago, so still must it be said, The judgments 
of the Lord are true and righteous altogether.” Thus 
spoke the great tried, but inspired spirit which with mal- 
ice toward none, and charity for all, lead the work of de- 


creeing that “government of the people, for the people, by 
the people” should not perish from the earth. Fortitude, 
courage, taith,—these were his, but most of all we honor 
and love his memory, our eyes moisten, and our hearts 
warm when we think of him, because he never for a mo- 
ment placed himself before his country, he never for a 
moment surrendered to party what was meant for mankind. 
Broad men, majestic men, men who appreciated the great- 
ness of the task to which they were called, and who did 
their work in a lofty spirit of patriotism far above the 
breath of suspicion,—such were Washington and Lincoln. 

And we are far enough from them now, far enough from 
the controversies which always rage about public charac- 
ters, far enough from the overbalancing interest of imme- 
diate results, to see and to feel the summing up of the in- 
fluence, the common influence, of these two lives. As in 
their own day these men spoke to their fellows of country 
and liberty, as masters whom they would gladly serve; as 
they believed then in America and showed their faith by 
_ their works, so now they speak to us of the country it is 
our privilege to possess, summon us to a better understand- 
ing of its fundamental principles, and a more unselfish 
and loyal devotion to its fair spirit and fame. 

In all these respects I know of no finer examples for our 
publie servants, no finer examples for ourselves as private 
citizens, than that furnished by these two men. To ask 
what they would say, or what do, in the presence of any 
great public crisis, is to apply the crucial test to the spirit 
and motives, in and with which that crisis is being met. 
Imagine Washington and Lincoln in the United States 
Senate today, when the question of Anglo-American Ar- 
bitration comes up for discussion; how would they look at 
it, what would they say about it? Would national preju- 
dices be appealed to by them, would party advantage be 
sought by them, would quibbling over technicalities be 
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permitted without protest from them, in the presence of 
such a momentous question as that? Or changing the field 
of action, imagine Washington and Lincoln sitting in some 
State Legislature, in name as representatives of the peo- 
ple, but in fact waiting to receive directions from some 
‘political dictator before deciding what measures they will 
support, and the election of what men to positions of high 
preferment they will favor. Or still again changing the 
field of action, imagine Washington and Lincoln con- 
nected in some legislative or executive capacity with the 
government of a large city, wherein the rights of the peo- 
ple are largely surrendered to the interests of great cor- 
porations; to political cliques and bosses; wherein pure 
water, clean streets, reasonable economy in the use of the 
people’s money are all forgotten in the presence of the 
mighty question of how to keep self-seeking incompetence 
in power! Ah! friends, to suggest these comparisons be- 
tween the unselfish and loyal patriotism of Washington 
and Lincoln, and the unseemly conditions in our city, our 
state, and our nation at this hour is to show without argu- 
ment the extent of the demoralization by which we are — 
surrounded. | 

But we must not stop here. _ Suppose Washington and 
Lincoln private citizens in Philadelphia, engaged perhaps 
in some business operations, members perchance of the 
medical, legal, or ministerial fraternity, suppose them so 
absorbed in their own interest as to take no part in 
public concernments; suppose they leave that to smaller 
and to meaner men? And then, when as a result of their 
neglect, and the neglect of such as they, these men obtain 
control and hold it in defiance of common honesty, and 
common justice, and common cleanliness of character 
and life, suppose Washington and Lincoln sit back in their 
chairs, and with an air of unrivalled wisdom say “Our 
American system is a failure; we have trusted the people 
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too much; we are the victims of an excess of democracy, 
there is nothing to be done but to let the orgy go on with 
all its attendant demoralization;” — suppose Washington 
and Lincoln feeling thus, speaking thus, acting thus? Ah! 
friends, such suggestions show us only too plainly, how 
far the dry rot of indifference, and the miasma of pessim- 
ism, have belittled and undermined our citizenship. 
Washington did not warn his countrymen against the in- 
herent weakness of the fundamental principles of govern- 
ment he had done so much to establish. What did he 
warn them against? Hear this from his Farewell Address, 
“T have already intimated to you the danger of Parties in 
the State with particular reference to the founding of them 
on geographical discriminations. Let me now take a more 
comprehensive view, and warn you in the most solemn 
manner against the baneful effects of the spirit of party 
generally. * * * A fire not to be quenched, it demands a 
uniform vigilance to prevent its bursting into a flame, lest, 
instead of warming, it should consume.” Lincoln was not 
troubled with distrust of “government of the people, for 
the people, by the people.” No other kind of government 
on the face of the earth could have produced such a pro- 
duct as he. But what did trouble him? The insane rush 
for office born of the party spirit, which even when the 
lite of the nation hung in the balance, sought its own sel- 
fish ends in defiance of every instinct of common loyalty 
and patriotism. I am reminded in this connection of 
what he said one month after he became president, — how 
pathetic it seems now,— “I wish I could get time to attend 
to the Southern question but the office seekers demand all 
my time.” And later on, after recovering from an attack 
of varioloid, with what characteristic wit and pathos he re- 
marked to a friend, “There was some satisfaction in it after 
all, it was the first time since I became president that I 
had anything I could possibly give, that somebody did not 


want.” 

Well friends, how is the needed lesson to be brought 
home to you and to me? Because the root trouble is after 
all with ourselves. Under our free suffrage the voters of 
this nation, of this state, of this city, can have good gov- 
ernment when they want it. The simple truth now is 
they do not care enough about it to make the required 
effort and to keep making it. | Emerson says in his great 
essay on character, “Suppose a slaver on the coast of | 
Guinea should take on board a gang of negroes, which 
should prove to be a gang of Washingtons in chains? 
When they arrive in Cuba will the relative order of the 
ship’s company be the same?” Suppose the citizenship of 
Philadelphia, of Pennsylvania, of the United States, alive 
to moral issues, willing to subordinate self to the common 
weal, enthusiastic in the discharge of public duty, when 
the result of the ballot is announced will the order of 
things be the same? This is a personal question, friends, 
in the last analysis, a closely personal question. Do we 
believe in democratic institutions? Are we ready to sacri- 
fice something to serve them? If so, we want to begin as 
Washington and Lincoln did by cataloguing patriotism 
among the fundamental virtues, the high religious obliga- 
tions. We want to be able to subordinate the smaller for 
the larger considerations; to place city, state, country first, 
and to be ready at all times to sacrifice somewhat to de- 
fend these, and make them all they ought to be. Is this 
our attitude? When some improvement is suggested, some 
question of public policy under consideration, is our word 
a thoughtful one, a generous one, a comprehensive one, a 
patriotic one, or is it a party word, a sectional word, a sel- 
fish word? Worthy citizenship imples an effort to get 
outside our own pocket-books, our own ease, Our own dis- 
position to criticise and find fault, our own tendency to 
make ourselves the centre of things; and to render if we can 
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some positive, affirmative, constructive service to the com- 
munity in which we live, the state and the country, we 
love. Can we look into our own hearts and say that our 
standards otf loyalty and patriotism have been such and 
are today such as George Washington and Abraham Lin- 
coln would approve?. 

Let me tell you a true story. Two lttle Kindergarten 
boys in a Massachusetts town went into a barber shop to 
have their hair cut. They found two men ahead of them. 
The barber said run across the street, find my assistant, and 
tell him there are four men here waiting for him. They 
went out, found the assistant and giving the message said, 
the barber told us to say there were four men waiting, but 
we cannot tell a lie, it is two men and two boys. Why 
can’t you tell a lie? Because, don’t you know we have a 
picture of George Washington hanging up in our Kin- 
dergarten? j 

Friends, if we have a picture of George Washington 
and a picture of Abraham Lincoln hanging up in our 
hearts, it will help us amazingly to an honest and whole- 
some loyalty. Bright, particular stars of the first magni- 
tude in our national firmament they still shine for us. 
Lofty characters in our national history, they still live for 
us. Ideal servants and lovers of America, they still speak 
tous. “The benign influence of good laws under a free 
government the ever favorite object of my heart”; said 
Washington; “that government of the people, for the peo- 
ple, by the people, shall not perish from the earth,” said 
Lincoln. 

These are fitting prayers for any church; they are sanc- 
tifying motives for good citizenship in any life. May 
they be ours today and all days. 
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